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THE PAR!D/E OF GERMANY. 
BY REV. W. F. HENNINGER. 


The Palzarctic Region has many forms of this family when 
compared with the Nearctic. Setting aside subspecific niceties 
—and as long as subspecies do not differ appreciably from the 
species proper biologically I do not see the reason for laying 
so much stress upon the distinctions in life history sketches of 
birds—there are just nine species of titmice proper found in 
the old Fatherland. Of these, however, Cyanistes cyaneus is 
only a casual visitor from the east, Panurus biarmicus from 
the southeast, and Remiza pendulina only at rare times a 
summer resident. This leaves six species for discussion. 

One must either recognize the one genus Parus or must con- 
sider each species to belong to a different genus, and in the 
light of the points of difference brought out by a thorough 
scientific investigation it is hard to understand how anything 
other than the creation of separate genera for each species 
could be thought of. Parus major, the Big Cole or Great Tit; 
Periparus ater, the Brown Cole Tit; Cyanistes coeruleus, the 
Blue Tit; Penthestes palustris, the Swamp Tit; Lophophanes 
cristatus, the Crested Tit, and finally Aegithalus caudatus, the 
Long-tailed. Tit. They all differ considerably in coloration, 
and while I do not wish to inflict a long-winded description of 
the various species upon the readers of the Bulletin, still the. 
/ following diagnosis will be necessary. 
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Parus major.—Back yellowish-green, upper tail coverts 
bluish-gray, under parts yellow, top of head, throat and a 
streak down the anus black, cheeks white. Length 14 centi- 
meters, tail 6 ctm. 

Parus ater——Upper parts bluish-ash, lower parts whitish, 
head and neck black, a big cheek patch and a_ longitudinal 
stripe on the nape white. Length 11 ctm., tail 5 ctm. 

Cyanistes coeruleus.—Wings, tail, top of head sky blue; a 
wing band, edge of cheeks and nape white; cheeks lined with 
blue; streak through the eye and a small spot in the nape 
bluish-black; rest of upper parts green, under parts yellow. 
Length 12 ctm., tail 5.5 ctm. 

Penthestes palustris—Whole top of head black with a 
metallic bluish tinge; spot on chin black; upper parts brown- 
ish-gray overlaid with rufous; sides of throat, breast, flanks, 
and lower parts rusty whitish; wings and tail darker and 
grayer. Length 11.5 ctm., tail 4.8 ctm. 

Lophophanes cristatus—Upper parts reddish over a brown- 
ish-gray; lower parts whitish; feathers of head black with 
whitish tips; a conspicuous crest; a streak through the eye, 
throat, two stripes to the occiput black; cheeks white; wings 
and tail dark grayish-brown. Length 12 ctm., tail 4.5 ctm. 

Aegithalus caudatus.—Head and lower parts white; sides 
of breast, under tail coverts, lower back overlaid with light 
reddish-brown; tail wedge-shaped, the four middle rectrices 
black, the rest black with whitish tips and outer -edges; front 
part of back and wings blackish. Total length 15 ctm., of 
which the tail measures 9 ctm. 

The Long-tailed Tit (Aegithalus caudatus) is commonly 
called ‘The Panhandle,’ and a more appropriate sobriquet 
could not be found. Imagine a birdikin whose body is a trifle 
’ smaller than that of our Winter Wren, reminding you of a 
thimble-like fluffy ball of cotton, with a tail that resembles the 
handle of a frying-pan, and you will understand the name 
‘Panhandle.’ The first time I met this most charming acrobat 
of the Titmouse family was on February 1, 1889. A sudden 
dash of warm winds had made the snow entirely disappear. 
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Picking my way along the edge of a small park, struggling 
through the mire against a severe gust of wind, I was not 
paying the usual close attention to the surroundings when a 
sharp whirr made me look up, and just at that moment I saw 
_a troop of from ten to fifteen ‘Panhandles’ alighting in some 
birch trees. It seemed as if a small flight of miniature white 
arrows+was showered from twig to twig, from branch to 
branch. Hanging on the lower side of the boughs, encircling 
others with their tiny claws, performing all sorts of gymnastic 
exercises about them, whirring to another tree, examining all 
crevices for insects, sounding their sharp notes ‘derr derr,’ 
these titmice were certainly to all appearances a large edition 
of animated snowflakes. Never did I see a flock of birds make 
a more careful and systematic search for insects and their eggs 
than this swarm of pygmies; and they did it so rapidly that it 
almost made your head ache by trying to keep your eyes 
riveted on this bunch of busybodies. They disappeared just as 
swiftly as they had come. Though a tender bird in outward 
appearance this little dwarf is perfectly hardy and many, many 
of its families brave the storms ei northern Germany, yea the 
farther south you go the rarer it is until in Spain and Greece 
it is seldom found. 

The birds are not as quarrelsome as other members of the 
family Paridz, but are jolly and more active, roving about in 
troops not only in winter and fall, for my earliest dates of 
troops of 25 or 30 are June 28, 1892, near the Rhine. The 
birds seem to prefer the non-coniferous forests; where the 
deciduous trees are missing they are not often found, and even 
then they will prefer parks and orchards to the depths of the 
woods. In their rambles they are frequently associated with 
other titmice, kinglets and creepers. Their song is a sweet 
melodious twitter that does not carry very far, according to my 
observations. As a nest-builder, however, the Long-tailed Tit 
develops a mastership that calls forth our highest admiration. 
In contrast to the other members of the family except Panurus 
biarmicus and Remiza pendulina, it builds a nest, not being. 
satisfied with a cavity only, although some observers state 
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that the nest proper is sometimes placed in a cavity. The 
nests I have found were all placed in birch trees, but of course 
numerous other kinds of trees and even elder and juniper. 
bushes are used. One side of the nest leans against the body 
of the tree, the bottom resting upon a bough and fastened 
to it. 

It is a delight to watch the birds building their domicile. They 
begin by placing a number of mosses and lichens on the 
bough, perhaps to the extent of four or five centimeters, 
carrying the material with their tiny bills, and making trips at 
regular intervals, never going very far away from the home- 
place. They securely fasten the material with larger pieces, 
then build upon this, clinging the while to the outside walls 
with their tiny feet, thus working away until they have felted 
an oval-shaped ball fifteen or twenty centimeters in height and 
probably eleven or twelve centimeters in circumference. They 
line the inside with feathers, wool, and horse-hair, leaving a 
round entrance hole a trifle above the center of the ball. The 
outside of this wonderful piece of workmanship, which it 
takes about three weeks to complete, is so closely covered with 
lichens, spider-webs and the like, that it cannot be dis- 
tinguished with certainty from many a knot with which the 
branches are covered. One must therefore resort to the 
practice of watching the female as she goes to and from the 
nest. Some writers assert that the entrance to the nest is al- 
ways on the east side but I must confess that this is a point 
that has escaped me. 

The. Long-tailed Tit is very prolific, as many as 17 eggs 
having been found in a-nest, while I have always found ten. 
Eggs in my collection from Holland show about the average 
measurement of 14 by.10 millimeters. 

Nest building comes in April. I found ten young ready to 
fly on May 18, 1890 (see Wm. Baer, Ornis der preussischen 
Oberlausitz, page 31). Incubation lasts about 13 days. The 
young are fed with great regularity about every five minutes 
with a great variety of insects, insect eggs, and larve. When 
older they stick their long tails through the walls of the nest, 
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producing a very ludicrous appearance to the whole affair, but 
eliminating the necessity of cleaning the nest. The birds are 
said to raise a second brood in some localities, the second 
brood appearing in June. 

The coloration of the young differs considerably from that 
of the old birds. The head and neck are black or sooty, the 
throat and lower parts are white with a grayish tinge. It is 
needless to say that the Long-tailed Tit is a wholly beneficial 
bird, well deserving the universal protection and welcome 
wherever it is met with. 

The Crested Tit (Lophophanes cristatus) forms the great- 
est contrast to the Long-tailed Tit, af least as far as habitat is 
concerned, for it is a lover of the gloomy depths of the conifer- 
ous forests—pines as well as firs. All the different titmice 
troop together in the fall with kinglets, creepers, and nut- 
hatches, and generally have as their leader a fine specimen of 
the Great Spotted Woodpecker. Common need brings them 
together, and the all absorbing food question seems to be the 
controlling feature of their roving lives. But when the zephyrs 
of spring call, the troops disband and the individuals betake 
themselves to the serious business of house-keeping. Even into 
the almost solemn gloom of the pine forest a ray and breath 
of the warm sunshine seems to float and bring with it the 
jolly Crested Tit. 

The passion of-love causes the male to erect his crest, assume 
the most peculiar coquettish appearance, almost. dancing 
around his ladylove, who, like all of her sex, wants to be 
coaxed before she declares herself conquered. During this 
time one can hear the low twitter of their mating song which 
is totally different from their call notes, but yet insignificant 
as far as beauty and melody are concerned. Coupled with 
these actions is an increased activity in searching for food, and 
the time of year assures a bountiful harvest of insects. Among 
the branches, under the bark, on the ground, among the root- 
lets of the trees they search with wonderful agility and energy. 
Wherever the food is abundant they tarry longer, one taking 
the place of another, chasing this neighbor, pinching that one 
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in the leg, fighting with a third, but never losing an oppor- 
tunity for an inviting morsel. Finally they are mated and have 
selected a knot-hole or a hole made by the carpenters of the 
forest—the woodpeckers—or, as the convenient nesting sites 
are growing fewer every year, take to some artificial bird box 
hung by a friendly hand of the ‘Deutscher Verein zum 
Schutze der Vogelwelt,’ or even into the walls of a deserted 
squirrel or magpie nest. 

Two broods of from eight to ten are reared every year. The 
eggs of all the titmice species resemble one another in colora- 
tion, the ground color being a white with reddish-brown and 
rusty spots. However, they differ in measurements and in the 
arrangement of the spots so that it is comparatively easy to 
refer an egg to the species. The eggs of this species measure 
16 by 12 millimeters. 

While the young are being fed the Crested Tit often visits 
deciduous trees to gather the fat young caterpillars and does 
not confine its efforts to the firs and pines only. The young, 
when you come near to their habitation, will eye you with the 
same curiosity as the old ones, will raise their crests just as 
quickly and scold you just as emphatically. When the rigor- 
ous frosts of early fall come they grow restless and soon seek 
the companionship of other titmice until we find the large 
groups of birds which roam through the woods all winter. Such 
groups are only occasionally disturbed by the swift and 
furious attacks of the Sparrow Hawk (<Accipiter nisus). With 
spring the round of life in families again begins. 

The Brown Cole Tit (Periparus ater) is another of the 
lovers of ‘the coniferous forests, though clinging more to the 
pines, than to the firs. Impudence, jollity, and an inclination 
to quarrel are common traits of all tits, and this species is no 
exception to the rule. .While the notes of all titmice are 
similar a trained ear will know the various species at once. 
The notes of this species might be rendered as a low ‘sis sis 
sis sisi.’ 

This is another of the wholly beneficial species. It clears the 
pines of insect pests, but also eats some seeds. 
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Old hollow stumps, if handy, are their most common nesting. 
sites, but the scarcity of these has driven this species under 
ground. On July 17, 1889, we found a nest in an old deserted 
badger hole, the nest an arm’s length under the ground. It 
was neatly made of horse hair, cattle and badger hair, grass, 
moss, and a few feathers. At another time I saw a bird flying 
into a mouse hole near a roadsi-le, but this nest, too, had no 
eggs. Sometimes even heaps of stones are utilized. Nesting 
occurs in May, but on May 20 we have found a nest containing 
eleven young about ready to fly. From six to eleven eggs con- 
stitute a set. The eggs measure 15.5 by 11.5 millimeters. 

The Brown Cole Tit is one of the last to join the titmouse 
assembly in fall, and one of the first to leave it in the middle 
of March; in fact this species has fewer distinguishing features 
than any of the rest. 

The Blue Tit (Cyanistes coeruleus) is the most beautiful 
colored one of them all. The peculiar blending of colors, the 
tameness, and confidence it places ‘in man, the sagacity and 
cunning, and the omnipresence of this species make it well 
known to all. While it seems to prefer the deciduous trees to 
the coniferous woods, I have found it equally abundant ia 
both except during the breeding season. Its strong inclina- 
tion to quarrel is a characteristic which we must deplore. Not 
only will the birds fight among themselves to a bitter finish, 
but they will even kill other birds weaker than themselves ; 
indeed, they do not seem afraid to battle with species of 
greater strength and size. But what of it! Nesting sites are 
few and the trouble of finding them great and time consuming, 
and why should the intruder live? A few strokes of the beak 
crush the skull of the intruding rival, the would-be robber of 
the long-sought home, and the trouble is ended. Who will 
blame the Blue Tit if it defends to the death its house and 


home? Moreover, why should we persecute the Blue Tit on 


that account? Nature always maintains a right balance and 
will adjust itself if man will only not meddle, for ‘only man is 
vile.’ There is too much rubbish written about useful and 
detrimental species, all wholly from the standpoint of the sel- 
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fish utilitarian standpoint of man. The question is not merely 
whether the species is found to be beneficial or harmful after 
the examination of the contents of many stomachs by experts 
of the Department of Agriculture, and hence should be pro- 
tected or not protected, but rather, as a German naturalist has 
recently said, ‘Nature must be full of interesting figures, of 
various voices, that man may find pleasure in it, for only out 
of nature can a nation regain vitality, energy, and power. 
Nations who have lost their feeling for nature, like the 
Italians and Spaniards, by killing off the feathered songsters 
and making a solitude of their forests and fields, have the 
germs of death in their national lives; in fact, are only living 
artificial lives. Nations who retain a strong feeling for nature 
as the Teutonic, Slavic, and Japanese, can be beaten to the 
ground and like Anteus of old can rise with renewed vigor. 
Consequently every government should be wise enough to keep 
this feeling alive within the nation, and one of the means is the 
preservation of existing forms whether beneficial or not.’ 
Then why try to persecute the Blue Tit? No, let it live to be 
enjoyed by both young and old. 

The same nesting places are sought by the Blue Tit as by the 
other members of-this family, the same jealous quarrels and 
love affairs are pursued, the same roving habits taken up in the 
fall and winter. 

The eggs number from six to ten, and medsure 15 by 12 
millimeters. By the end of May the young are ready to fly. 
Incubation is performed by the female alone, but the young are 
provided for by both parents. I found their nests in the knot- 
holes of the oak more often than in any other tree. 

The Great Tit (Parus major) is in many respects ‘a larger 
edition of the Blue Tit, but still has many peculiarities of its 
own. It also prefers the deciduous trees to the coniferous 
woods, but during the breeding season is not quite as much 
restricted to them as the Blue Tit, and is found in mountains 
and foot hills as often as in the valleys and on the plains. 

The characteristic call note is a loud ‘pink, pink,’ the mating 
note a ‘bissi’ or a “disda disda,’ but there are many other 
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notes. Early in March we hear these notes when intense 
rivalry exists among the males for the affections of some 
coveted female. 

There is no rest in the life of the Great Tit, nor is it ever 
disgruntled except on rare occasions. In this, as well as in its 
inquisitiveness, it is an exact counterpart of our House Wren 
or Bewick’s Wren. Its actions are a revelation of mouselike 
rapidity, dodging, turning from side to side on a twig, creep- 
ing through holes, prying into the stable or quarreling with a 
colleague. At times the bird is so grotesque and comical that 
you cannot suppress a fit of laughter, especially since it seems 
to take everything in dead earnest. It looks at you as much as 
to say: ‘Did you ever see a more astute being?’ 

Alas, the Great Tit has the same murderous quality of char- 
acter as the Blue Tit. 

The Great Tit likes to use the same domicile as that of the 
previous season. Into this cavity the female drags moss, 
feathers, wool, and other materials; she is accompanied by the 
male who, however, does not help in carrying the material, in 
which respect he is like the Indian whose idea is ‘Big Chief 
no work, squaw work.’ After the foundation has been laid 
the industrious worker spies out the cattle and horse hairs that 
are left hanging on the bushes and thorn hedges with which tc 
line the nest. In placing and arranging the lining she uses 
both bill and feet. The eggs are from seven to thirteen in 
number and measure 17.5 by 13.5 millimeters. 

While the female is performing the office of incubation the 
male ‘supplies her with caterpillars, and after the young have 
hatched he joins the female and redoubles his efforts to supply 
the loudly clamoring young. A second brood is generally 
reared, for by the end of May the young of the first brood are 
ready to fly. 

Besides the cavities supplied by nature I have found these 
birds breeding in holes in telegraph and telephone poles. They 
also have regular sleeping holes which are not, however, used 
for breeding purposes. 

The Swamp or Marsh Tit (Penthestes palustris) has always 
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been my favorite among the German titmice. It reminds one 
of our American Chickadee in coloration as well as in habits. 
Both belong to the same subgenus. This is the jolliest and 
quickest of the German tits. From early morning to the fall 
of night it is constantly on the go, and the woods ring with the 
call note—‘sia.’ Its love plays are similar to those of the Tree 
Pipit (Anthus trivialis) described in the Wilson Bulletin for 
March, 1903. 

It loves to select a sleeping hole to spend the night in. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1890 one always slept in a knothole in our 
rustic bowling alley, and neither the rumble of the balls, the 
cracking of the pins, nor the talking and laughing of the 
crowd, nor even the fact that I often caught her in my hands, 
caused her to leave her favorite abode. She became perfectly 
fearless of our presence. 

The food of this tit -consists of insects, and of seeds, 
principally the seeds of the sunflower in the fall. 

The hollow tops and holes in old willows are preferred to 
any other places in which to deposit the eggs. Such holes are 
generally filled out with moss, dry grass, and hair, but I have 
found them placed on the chips or sawdust without any nesting 
material whatever. From five to ten eggs are laid, which 
measure 15 by 12 millimeters.. Wm. Baer, in his ‘Ornis der 
preussischen Oberlausitz,’ page 32, mentions my finding three 
eggs of the subspecies meridionalis subpalustris, which is cor- 
rect, as I caught the bird on the eggs on May 3, 1891; but he 
does not mention my set of five eggs taken on April 22, 1890, 
which at the time he referred to the same subspecies.* The 
former was given to a friend, but the latter is still in my 
possession. The subspecific distinctions in the case of the 
Marsh Tit are of more value than most subspecies, for if all 
observations prove true their life histories, call notes, etc., are 
different. 

Taken all together the family Paride contains most charm- 
ing and interesting birds which are well worth being intro- 
duced into this country where they would likely form a most 
desirable and profitable acquisition. 
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All members of this family can be easily kept in confine- 


. ment, the Long-tailed Tit being the most troublesome in this 


respect. 





BALD EAGLES’ NEST AT LEWISTOWN RESERVOIR. 
BY G. C. FISHER. 


Early in March of last year there appeared in the local 
newspapers of Western Ohio statements regarding an eagles’ 
nest which had been constructed at the Lewistown Reservoir. 
Following is a verbatim excerpt from one of these articles: 

“A sight which has not been witnessed in Ohio for years is 
now being viewed by duck hunters on the Lewistown Reser- 
voir. On Crane Island of that fishing resort two large-sized 
bald eagles have during the winter erected their nest in the 
top of two tall oaks. The.birds are beautiful specimens and 
many hunters have endeavored to bring one or both to earth. 
The nest appears from the ground to be fully twenty feet 
square and from ten to fifteen feet in depth.” 

Our attention was thus turned to this point of interest, and 
regardless of the evident exaggeration and inaccuracy, we 
were anxious to see the object of this press comment. 

The Lewistown Reservoir is located in Logan County, 
Ohio, and is near the T. and O. C. Railroad, about eighteen 
miles east of Wapakoneta. It belongs to the State of Ohio, 
and was originally constructed as a feeder for the Miami and 
Erie Canal. It covers 7,200 acres, or nearly twelve square 
miles, and is now a famous resort for duck hunters, fishermen, 
and camping parties. In the Fish and Game Laws, it is 
known as “Indian Lake,” although Indian Lake is, in reality, 
only a small part of the Lewistown Reservoir. 

Arriving at the Reservoir on the afternoon of March 26, 
1906, we were greatly disappointed to find that the ice had 
not yet gone off “The Pond.” It was too rotten to walk upon 
with safety, and yet not a hole in sight, even with a good field 
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Nest of Bald Eagle Crane Island, Lewiston Reservoir, Logan County, 
Ohio, April 3, 1906. Photo by G. C. Fisher. 


glass. For the first two days we were unable to get out in a 
boat, but we meandered around through some of the surround- 
ing marshes where we had the opportunity of observing a pair 
of Red-shouldered Hawks. We were favored with hearing 
their plaintive cry a great many times-as they sailed low over 
the marshy woods. We also heard the Blue Jay in his very 
successful efforts at imitating them. 

By the morning of the third day the ice had broken up out 
in the open water. We could see that Otter Lake was all 
open; so we pushed our boat out on the rotten ice at the 
edge, and began pushing and pulling it out toward the open 
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water. We were always teady to jump into the boat when 
the ice should suddenly give way. Rotten ice doesn’t give 
much warning. When the ice began to give way, we were 
compelled to break out the rest of the way with our oars. We 
did not go to the eagles’ nest this day because of cloudiness, 
hoping that we would be favored later with a bright day so 
that we might get some photos. More than fifty Herring 
Gulls were seen sitting on the ice or flying about. It was a 
little early for ducks although there was a considerable number 
of Mallards, Black Ducks, and American Widgeons on “The 
Pond.” <A few Blue-Bills, a Hooded. Merganser, and a few 
Red-breasted Mergansers were seen. We secured a fine 
specimen of a male American Golden-eye. Several flocks of 
Canada Geese were seen. A large speckled Loon came past 
us flying low over the water. We also saw a few American 
Coots. 


The next day proved to be cloudy, cold, and drizzly, but we 
concluded to go to the Eagles’ nest, for there seemed to be little 
prospect of fair weather. Landing on Crane Island we began 
cautiously to approach the tall American Elm in which the 
nest was located. (Upon arriving at the Reservoir, we learned 
that it had not been built “in the top of two tall oaks.”) We 
had approached within sixty yards of the tree before the eagle, 
which was apparently brooding at the time (March 29), flew 
from the nest. Its white head and tail could be distinctly 
seen. It circled about uttering its cry, while we observed the 
nest and photographed it. We then withdrew and watched 
the eagle return to the nest. During the following week we 
secured a number of photos. , 


According to the testimony of some of the old residents 
this is the first eagles’ nest that has been built at the Lewis- 
town Reservoir in their memory. Notwithstanding this fact, 
and in spite of the law protecting them, we learned that efforts 
had beeri made to kill the eagles even to the extent of using a 
high-power rifle at long range. 
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Contrary to the newspaper report, we thought the nest ap- 
peared to be about five feet in diameter and three feet in 
height or depth. It was made of brush. 

From July 31 to August 4, 1906, we again had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the place. At this time we observed both _ 
adults and both young. The latter were in their dark plumage 
with some blotches or streaks of white. We were privileged 
to observe them several times and to hear their cries until 
familiar. It is to be hoped that the game warden will do his 
duty in seeing that these magnificent birds will be preserved 
for the pleasure of all who may enjoy them. 





AUGUST BIRDS OF LAKE SEBAGO, MAINE. 
BY CHRESWELL J. HUNT. 


Thirty miles from Portland, in Cumberland County, South- 
western Maine, lies Sebaga, one of those glacial lakes which 
. are scattered all over the state. It is twelve miles long with 
an expanse of ‘eight miles at its widest point. Aside from a 
few summer camps and several saw sills the shores remain 
in their wild state. These shores are rocky with here and 
there sandy beaches behind which lies a forest of white pine 
and spruce interspersed with white and yellow birches. Here 
the undergrowth is composed largely of the moose-wood 
(Acer pennsylvanicum) and the ground is covered with mossy 
boulders about which grow clusters of wintergreen (Gaul- 
theria procumbens), bunch berry (Cornus canadensis) and 
clintonia (Clinfonia borealis), together with numerous ferns. 

To the north of Lake Sebago lies Long Lake, the two being 
connected by the Songo River, a crooked little stream which 
flows six miles to go two miles as the crow flies. A line of 
small steamboats ply between Sebago Lake at the foot of Lake 
Sebago and Harrison at the head of Long Lake. To the 
. westward the country rolls away toward the White Mountains, 
the hills about the lake reaching a height of from 500 to 1,300 
feet. 
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The week of August 6th to 15th, 1906, was spent in com- 
pany with Mr. B. W. Griffiths at the head of Lake Sebago, 
making the little village of South Naples our headquarters. 
We were ten miles from the nearest railroad station ( Mattocles 
on the Main Central), and in the way of showing that the 
country retained some of its wildness, I might mention that in 
returning from a boat trip up the Muddy River, which en- 
tered the lake at South Naples, we surprised a doe and fawn 
within a mile of the settlement, also the beach from which we 
took our daily swim was marked with, footprints of deer. 
Back from the lake the villages are small and the farms few 
and scattered. 

According to Mr. Hioffmann’s faunal map of New England, 
in that excellent little volume “The Birds of New England 
and Eastern New York,” Lake Sebago lies in the Transition 
or Alleghenian Zone. 

August is not the ideal month for field work but one can 
always learn something and there are two facts that made 
deep impressions in my mind. First, that though one be sur- 
rounded by a boreal fauna and flora, the temperature can 
climb very high indeed. Second, that the State of New Jersey 
does not held as big a monopoly upon the mosquito as I had 
always been led to believe. We had them both in abundance 
—heat and mosquitoes—and I must confess that the cool 
crystal waters of the lake were far more enticing than the 
mosquito-ridden woods. But although our swims were possibly 
too frequent and a bit lengthy, we did not neglect the birds, 
and though the following is by no means a complete list, I 
cannot help but feel that it includes most of the birds to be 
found here during early August. 

One of the men employed in the saw mill told me that the 
Wood Duck and Black Duck both breed about the lake. 
He also said that a great many of the small birds that were 
now becoming fairly common had been almost unknown in 
that section until two or three years ago. 

Very few hawks were seen and no owls. The total absence 
of White-throated Sparrows surprised’ me, as also did the 
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finding of Hermit Thrushes and no Veerys of Olive-backs. 

We were greatly amused by the curiosity displayed by a 
male Loon. We had gone to explore Trickey Pond, a small 
sheet of water lying to the north of the Iake, and had forced 
our way through the bushes at its edge and each stepped out 
upon a rock projecting into the water. We had stood for 
several minutes looking about when a harsh laugh reached us, 
and a look revealed the bird swimming about near the farther 
shore. I tried to imitate his wild laugh and immediately -he 
answered me. Thus: we kept it up for some time, the bird 
diving and coming up again at a point somewhat nearer us, 
until at last we had him within 200 yards. I would not ask a 
better look at any bird. -The binoculars showed every 
feather! We were standing in plain sight with no attempt 
whatever at concealment. His curiosity was far greater than 
his fear. 


Gavia imber.—Loon. Seen several times. 
Ardea herodias—Great Blue Heron. Several. 
Totanus melanoleucus.—Greater Yellow-legs. A single bird. 
Actitis macularia.—Spotted Sandpiper. A number seen. 

Bonasa umbellus.—Ruffed Grouse. Said to be conmon. On each 
e two only extended tramps into the woods we flushed a covey. 

Buteo borealis—Red-tailed Hawk. Several. 

Buteo lineatus—Red-shouldered Hawk. Saw only one. 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus—Bald Eagle. One male. 

Coccyzus erythrophthalmus.—Black-billed Cuckoo. Several. 

10. Ceryle alcyon.—Belted Kingfisher. A few seen. 

11. Dryobates pubescens medianus——Downy Woodpecker. Abundant. 

12. Sphyrapicus varius.—Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Heard on several 
occasions. 

13. Geophloeus pileatus ebieticola—Northern  Pileated Woodpecker. 
Seen frequently during the winter. Said to spend the summer in the 
more secluded swamps. Upon the shore of the lake stood a dead tree, 
the side of which had without question been excavated by this species. 

14. Colapates auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. Fairly common. 

15. Antrostomus  vociferus.—Whip-poor-will. Heard singing on 
several evenings. 

16. Chordeiles virginianus.—Nighthawk. A number seen. 

17. Chaetura pelagica——Chimney Swift. A few seen at North Sebago. 
Absent about South Naples. 

18. . Tyrannus tyrannus.—Kingbird. Fairly common. 
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19. Sayornis phoebe—Phoebe. Common. 

20. Contopus virens—Wood Pewee. Common. 

21. Empidonax traillii alnorum.—Alder Flycatcher. Only one seen. 

22. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. Seen only twice but said to be 
common. 

23. Corvus brachyrhyuchos——American Crow. Fairly common. 

24. Dolichonyx cryzivorus.—Bobolink. One small flock. 

25. Astragalinus tristis—Goldfinch. Common. 

26. Pooecetes gramineus.—Vesper Sparrow. Seen in old pasture on 
side of Peaked Hills. 

27. Spizella socialis—Chipping Sparrow. About clearings. 

28. Spizella pusilla—Field Sparrow. Common in suitable locations. 

29. Junco hyemalis—Junco. Seen only on the Peaked Hills and near 
Songo Lock. 

30. Melospiza cinerea melodia—Song Sparrow. Abundant. 

32. Progne subis——Purple Martin. Common about South Naples. 

32. Hirundo erythrogastra——Barn Swallow. Common. 

33. Tachycineta bicolor—Tree Swallow. Abundant. 

34. Ampelis cedroruim—Cedar Waxwing. Abundant. 

35. Vireo olivaceus.—Red-eyed Vireo. Common. 

36. Mniotilta varia—Black and White Warbler. Fairly common. 

37. Dendroica aestiva—Yellow Warbler. Several. Only heard the 
song and was a bit doubtful of this species until the following week at 
Camden on the Penobscot Bay, 125 miles farther east and in a distinctly 
Canadian fauna—according to Hoffmann—I positively identified one of 
this species. 

38. Dendroica pensylvanica.—Chestnut-sided Warbler. A few seen. 

39. Dendroica blackburniae—Blackburnian Warbler. One at Mat- 
tocks. 

40. Dendroica vigorsii—Pine Warbler. Common near Mattocks. Not 
seen at South Naples. 

41. Seiurus aurocapillus——Oven-bird. Only one seen. 

42. Sylvania. canadensis —Canadian Warbler. Fairly common. 

43. Setophaga ruticilla—Redstart. Fairly common. -° 

44. Galeoscoptes carolinensis ——Catbird. Rather common about clear- 
ings. 

45. Certhia familiaris americana—Brown Creeper. Several at Mat- 
tocks. 

46. Sitta canadensis.—Red-breasted Nuthatch. A number at Mattocks. 

47. Penthestes atricapillus—Chickadee. Abundant everywhere. 

48. Hylocichla guttata pallasii—Hermit Thrush. In song—common. 
Besides the Robin and Bluebird this was the only thrush found about So. 
Naples. 

49. Merula migratoria—Robin. Fairly common. 

50. Sialia sialis—Bluebird. Not common. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE BIRDS OF OHIO. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


In a state as long settled as Ohio it is not to be supposed 
that there would be any such shifting of the bird fauna as to 
bring into it regularly occurring species, but on the other 
hand, it would not be supposed that there would be no further 
new occurrences of an accidental nature after.a list had once 
been made and approved. In my Revised Catalogue pub- 
lished three and a half years ago I tried to show that there is 
a definite north-eastward movement of the breeding birds which 
has already resulted in pushing some species which formerly 
nested along the extreme northern border northward out of 
the state, while other species have come into the state and be- 
come regular breeders along its south-western border. A con- 
tinuance of such a movement must inevitably sooner or later 
bring to our fauna more of the more southward nesting 
species, such as the Nonpareil and Blue Grosbeak. No such 
additions have been made in the interval since the Revised 
Catalogue was published, but several additions have been 
made to the list of Accidental occurrences. The following 
species are further additions to this list: 

Larus franklinii—Franklin’s Gull. 1 found the specimen which is 
now in the Oberlin College collection in the taxidermist shop of Mr. Thos. 
M. Earl of Columbus. A hunter had brought it into his shop to be 
mounted but left it there. It was shot at the Licking Reservoir on October 
15, 1906. The hunter stated that there was another bird of the same kind 
with it. 

Ammodramus leconteii.—Leconte’s Sparrow. Mr. Charles Dury informs 
me that he accidentally found a speciamen of this sparrow in his collec- 
tion labeled Grasshopper Sparrow. It was captured by him in a swampy 
meadow near Ross Lake on April 5, 1880. It is an adult male. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat in Michigan. A _ correction. In_ his 
article in Wilson Bulletin No. 54, page 17, Mr. P. A. Taverner states 
that the two nests secured by Messrs. Wisener and Davidson were in 
Grosse Pointe. The nest found by Mr. Wisener was on Private Claim 
618, Gratiot Tp., and that by Mr. Davidson on Private Claim 49, Ecorse 
Tp. Mr. Taverner did not mention a set of three eggs found by Dr. T. 
H. Potter and recorded by Dr. Philip E. Moody in Michigan Bulletin, 
Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 97. This nest was north of Detroit, and probably on 
the same ground where he met with his 1905 birds. J. CLamreE Woop. 
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BIRDS FOUND WITHIN A RADIUS ‘OF TWELVE 
MILES OF SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY. 


BY LARUE KLINGLE HOLMES. 


The subjoined list represents the partly completed work of 
one of our most active members whose untimely end we all 
deplore. While this list is admittedly unfinished, and would 
undoubtedly have been far more fully annotated had Mr. 
Holmes been able to do the necessary desk work or dictation, 
it is now published as he left it by special request so that it 
may form the basis for further work by the members of the 
rapidly increasing membership of the LaRue Holmes Nature 
League. _ 

Colymbus holboellii—Holboell’s Grebe. 

Colymbus auritus—Horned Grebe. 

Podilymbus podiceps.—Pied-billed Grebe. 

Gavia imber.—Loon. : 

Gavia lumme.—Red-throated Loon. 

Larus argentatus—Herring Gull. 

Sterna hirundo—Common Tern. 

Merganser americanus.—American Merganser. 

Merganser serrator.—Red-breasted Merganser. 

Lophodytes cucullatus—Hooded Merganser. 

Anas boschas.—Mallard. 

Anas obscura.—Black Duck. 

Chaulelasmus strepera—Gadwall. 

Mareca americana.—Baldpate. 

Nettion carolinensis —Green-winged Teal. 

Querquedula discors.—Blue-winged Teal. Rare. 

Spatula clypeata—Shoveller. 

Aix sponsa—Wood Duck. A rare summer resident, formerly more 
common. : 

Aythya americana.—Red-head. 

Aythya vallisneria—Canvas-back. 

Clangula americana.—American Golden-eye. 

RBranta canadensis ——Canada Goose. 

Botaurus lentiginosus—American Bittern. Rare summer __ resident, 
found in the large fresh water marshes. 

Ardetta exilis—Least Bittern, Probably a rare summer resident. 

Ardea herodias.——Great Blue Heron. 

Florida caerulea—Little Blue Heron. 

Butorides virescens——Green Heron. A rather common summer resident. 
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Nycticorax nycticorax naevius.—Black-crowned Night Heron. A large 
colony of these birds was formerly located in this vicinity, but after hav- 
ing been attacked many times by plume hunters and eggers, was- finally 
broken up. I have no recent record of their having been seen in this 
section. 

Rallus elegans.——King Rail. A nest containing eggs of this species 
was found in Great Swamp several years ago. It may breed regularly. 

Rallus virginianus.—Virginia Rail. 

Gallinula galeata—Florida Gallinule. 

Fulica americana.—American Coot. 

Philohela  minor—American Woodcock. A rather rare summer 
resident. 

Gallinago delicata.—Wilson’s Snipe. 

Macrohamphus griseus.—Dowitcher. 

Actodromas minutilla—Least Sandpiper. 

Totanus melanoleucus.—Greater Yellow-legs. 

Totanus flavipes.—Y ellow-legs. 

Helodromas solitarius.—Solitary Sandpiper. 

Bartramia longicauda.—Bartramian Sandpiper. A very rare summer 
resident. i 

Actitis macularia—Spotted Sandpiper. A rather rare summer resi- 
dent, breeding chiefly in low-lying cornfields. 

Charadrius dominicus.——American Golden Plover. 

Oxyechus vociferus.—Killdeer. 

Colinus virginianus.—Bob-white. Formerly common but now a rare 
summer resident. It seems to be increasing in numbers. 

Bonasa umbellus—Ruffed Grouse. Rare summer resident, though 
formerly common. ‘ 

Zenaidura macroura.—Mourning Dove. Rare. Some years more com- 
mon than others. : 

Oircus hudsonicus—Marsh Hawk. Permanent resident, common in 
some localities. 

Accipiter velox.—Sharp-shinned Hawk. A very rare summer resident. 

Accipiter cooperi—Cooper’s Hawk. A very rare summer resident. 

Accipiter atricapillus—American Goshawk. 

Buteo borealis—Red-tailed Hawk. Rare summer resident and becom- 
ing more so as the virgin forests are cut from the hills. 

Buteo lineatus—Red-shouldered Hawk. The most common Hawk 
breeding in this locality. 

Buteo latissimus—Broad-winged Hawk. Exceedingly rare summer 
resident. ; 

Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis—American Rough-legged Hawk 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus—Bald Eagle. 

Falco rusticolus obsoletus—Black Grayfalcon. 

Falco peregrinus anatum.—Duck Hawk. 
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Falco columbarius—Pigeon Hawk. 

Falco sparverius—American Sparrow Hawk. A not uncommon sum- 
mer resident next to B. lineatus in point of numbers. 

Pandion haliaetus carolinensis—American Osprey. Common migrant. 

Strix pratincola—American Barn Owl. An extremely rare summer 
resident. I’ know of but one nest having been found. I also have a’ 
record of five young birds, not fully fledged, having been caught in a 
trap set in a pasture for hawks. 

Asio wilsonianus—American Long-eared Owl. Rather common at 
times, rare summer resident. About 35 seen in 1905. 

Asio accipitrinus—Short-eared Owl. Rare. 

Syrnium varium.—Barred Owl. Formerly a rather common resident, 
but now rapidly disappearing. 

Megascops asio.—Screech Owl. A not uncommon resident, but rapidly 
decreasing in numbers. 

Bubo virginianus——Great Horned Owl. Never common but now al- 
most entirely exterminated from this locality. I doubt that a pair breeds 
within twelve miles of Summit. It has, however, been captured in early 
winter—December and January—in steel traps set on posts in the 
meadows near Summit, within the last two years, and it may still breed 
in the wilder portions of the country. 

Cryptoglaux acadica.—Saw-whet Owl. 

Nyctea nyctea——Snowy Owl. 

Coccyzus americanus.—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. A common summer 
resident; more abundant some years than others. 

Coccyzus erythorphthalmus.—Black-billed Cuckoo. A rather common 
summer resident and as erratic as the preceding species. 

Ceryle alcyon.—Belted Kingfisher. Rather common summer resident, 
nesting in all suitable localities. 

Dryobates villosus——Hairy Woodpecker. Less common than the next 
species. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus——Downy Woodpecker: A common 
resident. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus.—Red-headed Woodpecker. Locally com- 
mon. ; 

Colaptes auratus luteus—Northern Flicker. The most common breeding 
woodpecker. 

Antrostomus vociferus——Whip-poor-will. Formerly a common summer 
resident. Heard several times the last of April and the first of May, 1906. 
Not seen nor heard hitherto for many years. 

Chordeiles virginianus.—Nighthawk. 

Chaetura pelagica—Chimney Swift. An abundant summer resident. 

Trochilus ‘colubris.—Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Common. 

Tyrannus tyrannus——Kingbird. A common summer resident. 
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Myiarchus crinitus.—Crested Flycatcher. Rather common in woods. 

Sayornis phoebe-—Phoebe. An abundant summer resident. 

Nuttalornis borealis.—Olive-sided Flycatcher. 

Horizopus virens—Wood Pewee. Common summer sesident in wood- 
lands. 

Empidonax flaviventris—yYellow-bellied Flycatcher. 

Empidonax virescens.—Green-crested Flycatcher. 

Empidonax traillii alnorum.—Alder Flycatcher. 

Empidonax minimus.—Least Flycatcher. A rather rare summer 
resident. 

Octocoris alpestris—Horned Lark. 

Cyanocitta cristata—Blue Jay. Abundant. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos——American Crow. Abundant. 

Sturnus vulgaris.—Starling. Common in some localities. 

Sphyrapicus varius.—Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Common. 
..Dolichonyx oryzivorus.—Bobolink. Locally common. Apparently de- 
creasing in numbers. 

Molothrus ater—Cowbird. Common. 

Agelaius phoniceus—Red-winged Blackbird. Abundant in the fresh 
water marshes. 

Sturnella magna.—Meadowlark. Common. 

Icterus spurius—Orchard Oriole. Locally rare. 

Icterus galbula.—Baltimore Oriole. Common, breeding in the heart of 
the city. 

Euphagus carolinus.—Rusty Blackbird. Abundant. 

Quiscalus quiscula—Purple Grackle. Common. Breeds in colonies 
in conifers. 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus.—Bronzed Grackle. 

Pinicola enucleator leucura—Pine Grosbeak. 

Carpodacus purpureus——Purple Finch. Winter visitant. 

Loxia turvirostra minor.—American Crossbill. 

Loxia leucoptera.—White-winged Crossbill. 

Acanthis linaria.—Redpoll. 

Astragalinus tristis—American Goldfinch. Common. 

Spinus pinus.—Pine Siskin. 

Passerina nivalis —Snowflake. Rather common. 

Pooecetes gramineus.—Vesper Sparrow. Common summer resident. 

Passerculus sandwichensis savanna.—Savanna Sparrow. Common. 

Coturniculus savannarum passerinus.—Grasshopper Sparrow. Very 
rare. 

Ammodramus henslowii.—Henslow’s Sparrow. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys—White-crowned Sparrow. 

Zonotrichia albicollis—White-throated Sparrow. 

Spizella monticola—Tree Sparrow. Abundant. 

Spizella socialis—Chipping Sparrow. Abundant in settled sections, 
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rare in rural districts. 
Spizella pusilla—Field Sparrow. Abundant summer resident. 
Junco hyemalis.—Slate-colored Junco. Abundant in winter. 
Melospiza cinerea melodia—Song Sparrow. Abundant summer 


resident. 

Melospiza georgiana—Swamp Sparrow. Abundant summer resident. 

Passerella iliaca—Fox Sparrow. Common. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Towhee. 

Cardinalis cardinalis—Cardinal. A rare summer resident. Only two 
or three records. 

Zamelodia ludoviciana.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Common summer 
resident. 

Cyanospiza cyanea.—Indigo Bunting. Common. 

Spiza americana.—Dickcissel. 

Piranga erythromelas.—Scarlet Tanager. Common summer resident. 

Progne subis.—Purple Martin. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons—Cliff Swallow. Formerly common but now 
seems to have entirely disappeared. 

Hirundo erythrogastra—Barn Swallow. Abundant. 

Iridoprocne bicolor—Tree Swallow. 

Riparia riparia.—Bank Swallow. Never very common. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis—Rough-winged Swallow. A very rare 
summer resident. 

Lanius borealis——Northern Shrike. Rare. 

Ampelis cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. A common summer resident. 

Vireo olivaceus.—Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant summer resident. 

Vireo flavifrons—Yellow-throated Vireo. Rather rare. 

Vireo solitarius—Blue-headed Vireo. 

Vireo noveboracensis.—White-eyed Vireo. Common along streams. 

Mniotilta varia——Black and White Warbler. Rather rare. 

Helmitheros vermivorus.—Worm-eating Warbler. Rare. 

. Helminthophila  pinus.—Blue-winged Warbler. Common summer 
resident. 

Helminthophila chryspotera—Golden-winged Warbler. 

Helminthophila rubricapilla—Nashville Warbler. 

Helminthophila celata-—Orange-crowned Warbler. 

Helminthophila peregrina—Tennessee Warbler. 

Helminthophila lawrencei—Lawrence’s Warbler. 

Helminthophila leucobronchialis——Brewster’s Warbler. 

Compsothlypis americana.—Parula Warbler. 

Dendroica tigrina—Cape May Warbler. 

Dendroica aestiva.—Yellow Warbler. Common summer resident. 

Dendroica caerulescens—Black-throated Blue Warbler. 

Dendroica coronata.—Myrtle Warbler. 

Dendroica maculosa.—Magnolia Warbler. 
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Dendroica caerulea—Cerulean Warbler. 

Dendroica pensylvanica.—Chestnut-sided Warbler. Rather rare sum- 
mer resident. 

Dendroica castanea.—Bay-breasted Warbler. 

Dendroica striata.—Black-poll Warbler. 

Dendroica blackburniae.—Blackburnian Warbler. 

Dendroica vigorsii.—Pine Warbler. 

Dendroica paimarun.—Palm Warbler. 

Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea.—Yellow-Palm Warbler. 

Dendroica discolor—Prairie Warbler. 

Dendroica virens.—Black-throated Green Warbler. 

Seiurus aurocapillus——Oven-bird. Commonest breeding warbler. 

Seiurus noveboracensis.—W ater-Thrush. 

Seiurus motacilla—Louisiana Water-Thrush. 

Geothlypis agilis —Connecticut Warbler. 

Geothlypis formosa—Kentucky Warbler. 

Geothlypis philadelphia—Mourning Warbler. 

Geothlypis trichas—Maryland Yellow-throat. 

Icteria virens.—Yellow-breasted Chat. Rather common summer 
resident. 

Wilsonia mitrata——Hooded Warbler. 

Wilsonia pisilla——Wilson’s Warbler. 

Wilsonia canadensis.—Canadian Warbler. 

Setophaga ruticilla—American Redstart. A very rare summer 
resident. But one record. 

Anthus pensilvanicus——American Pipit. 

Galeoscoptes carolinenisi—Catbird. Common summer resident. 

Toxostoma rufum.—Brown Thrasher. Common. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus—Carolina Wren. A very rare summer 





resident. Only two records. 

Troglodytes aedon.—House Wren. Rather common. 

Olbiorchilus hiemalis.—Winter Wren. 

Cistothorus stellaris—Short-billed Marsh Wren. Locally common. 
Breeds in very restricted area. 

Telmatodytes palustris—Long-billed Marsh Wren. Locally common in 
fresh water marshes and along the Passaic river. 

Certhia familiaris americana—Brown Creeper. 

Sitta carolinensis —White-breasted Nuthatch. Common. 

Baeolophus bicolor—Tufted Titmouse. Rare, but becoming more 
common. 

Penthestes atricapillus—Black-capped Chickadee. Common. 

Regulus satrapa.—Golden-crowned Kinglet. Common. 

Regulus calendula——Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Common. 

Hylocichla mustelina——Wood Thrush. Abundant. 
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Hylocichla fuscescens——Wilson’s Thrush. Rather common. 
Hylocichla aliciae-—Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

Hylocichla swainsonii.—Olive-backed Thrush. Common. 
Hylocichla guttata pallasii—Hermit Thrush. Abundant. 
Merula migratoria.——American Robin. Abundant. 

Sialia sialis—Bluebird. Abundant. 





ADDITIONS TO THE ‘AUTUMN BIRDS OF THE LES 
CHENEAUX ISLANDS.’ 


‘ 


BY WALTER C. WOOD. 


In my list of the autumn birds of these islands published in 
the Wilson Bulletin No. 52, June, 1905, I enumerated 48 
‘species observed between October 15 and November 15, 1903. 
I was again in this locality from November 10 to December 
.5, 1906, and noted the following additional species : 
Canachites canadensis—Canada Grouse. Several secured on the main- 
land opposite Marquette Island. 
Accipiter atricapillus—American Goshawk. Secured an adult male 
whose stomach was empty. 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis—American Rough-legged Hawk. 
Captain Pollock shot one a few days before my arrival. I found it an 
‘ adult in fine plumage. When killed, it was flying from the chicken yard 
with a full grown domestic fowl in its talons. 
Syrnium varium.—Barred Owl. Often seen in the thick cedar swamps. 
Parus hudsonicus—Hudsonian Chickadee. Appeared with the first 
heavy snowfall, November 25, when a few were seen. They became very 
common by the 28th, and Captain Pollock informs me that they are the 
most abundant winter bird and very tame; in fact, more so than atrica- 
pillus, and more often come about the house and feed from the door-step. 





“SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


Our cooperative investigations have moved very slowly in- 
deed the past year. Perhaps this is due in part to the delay in 
mailing the blanks. Out of several hundred blanks distributed 
but half a dozen have been returned. Acknowledgments are 
due to the following persons : 
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Mr. O. M. Schantz, Hlinois, for reports on American Robin. 

Mr. T. A. Eliot, Jr., Maine, for reports on Chickadee, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Song and Vesper Sparrows. 

Mr. Henry Lusk, Iowa, for reports on Song and Vesper 
Sparrows. 

Blanks are being mailed with this number of the Bulletin, 
and it is hoped that all receiving them will make some earnest 
efforts to fill as many as possible as completely as possible this 
season. Additional blanks can be had for the asking. The 
field we are trying to cover is practically a new one and too 
much attention cannot be given it from the standpoint of 
original observations and personal pleasure and profit it affords. 
The back of the sheet nay be used for further notes—the 
more the better. FRANK L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 

The Special Report on the Broad-winged Hawk (Buteo 
platypterus) nears completion as far as my own _ personal 
efforts are concerned; but there are probably thousands of 
teferences lurking unused in hundreds of notebooks which 
would be of the highest value collated, and perhaps valueless 
by themselves. I don’t see how you can satisfy your con- 
science with respect to your service to science if you simply 
bury the results of your labor and study in a notebook. Now 
is the time to dig some of it up, assemble it, correct errors, ex- 
amine specimens, and I can assure a hearty welcome to all 
coming my way. 

In addition to information relating to distribution, migration, 
food, breeding, and general habits, plumage, etc., I need 
photographs, exact nesting data on location, position and com- 
position of nests ; number, size, and description of eggs; dates, 
incubation, and would be grateful for names of authors, titles 
and abstracts of little known published references in this 
country or abroad. May I not count on you for a blank filled 
out with exact breeding data of this bird? It would be well 
worth all the trouble for the personal information and ex- 
perience received. FraNK L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The editor desires to especially commend to you the calls which Mr. 
Frank L. Burns makes for assistance elsewhere in this issue. No words 
of mine are needed to add to the assurance that whatever aid may be given 
to Mr. Burns will be properly credited and used in the most effective man- 
ner, for the report on the Crow and the Monograph of the Flicker amply 
attest what he can do with any material which may come into his hands. 
I am certain that contributions for this cause will rebound to the credt 
of the contributor. Don’t delay. Get what notes you now have ready at 
once and send them in, and plan for the collection of more and better 
notes in the year that is before you. 





Letters from many places in the middle west indicate a marked 
scarcity of many of the common winter birds. In Ohio this scarcity has 
been so marked that usually unobservant editors of local papers have 
remarked upon it n their columns. There appears to be no good reason 
for this scarcity n ilocal conditions nor in the character of the season. 
Food of nearly all kinds seems to be in the usual quantities. It would be 
very interesting to gather notes upon the condition of the bird faunas of 
the whole country for comparson to determine if there is any general 
diminution of numbers, or if there are particularly favored and particularly 
unfavored regions. The editor would be glad to receive such reports for 
study, correlation, and report in the Bulletin. 





The editor’s attention has ben called to his article in the last number of 
the Bulletin regarding the list of Birds of Cleveland and his own ob- 
servations in Erie County, Ohio, and he is glad to make corrections at 
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this time. The statement that the Piping Plovers of this region are with- 
out a complete breast band is an unpardonable slip, for they certainly do. 
Since the King Eider is found not uncommonly on Lake Ontario, and is 
an open water bird, it may well be that it may be found in some number 
in the lake off rfom Cleveland. It seems that the specimens of Snow Goose 
from Detroit and that vicinity are of the Lesser type. Of course the 
observation recorded was merely a record made with a high-power field 


{ glass and subspecific distnctions of the fineness presented by these geese 
‘ | was out of the question. It could only be determined that the birds were 


Snow Geese. 





In Mr. F. H. Hall’s article in the last Bulletin on Adirondack birds. 
Mr. Eaton was quoted as stating that human occupancy is a menace to 
the bird life of those regions. It appears that the source of Mr. Hall’s 
information was a misquotaton of .Mr. Eaton, who made a public correc- 
tion of the statement which had come to the notice of Mr. Hall. Mr. 
Eaton agrees very closely with Mr. Hall’s observations. 





GENERAL NOTES. 

A QOLDEN EAGLE IN Miami County, OHIO. The rare occurrence 
of the Golden Eagle (Aquilla chrysetos) east of the Mississippi 
River justifies the publication of any such records. On November 
3, 1905, a fine adult female was captured about five miles of Troy, 
Miami county. It could not fly owing to a broken wing received 
from a shot wound received sometime previous. The bird was kept 
alive for two months and a half in the hope that the wing might 
recover, but since the humerus was broken in two, and altaough 
nature heroically endeavored to repair the fracture by putting 
out great knots of bony tissue on the broken ends, the effort was 
futile. The bird persistently picked off all bandages for the sup- 
port of the broken wing. During its captivity we fed it beef, with 
an occasional] rabbit. It could dispose of a rabbit in a remarkably 
short time. The confinement did not seem to affect its appetite. 
for that never failed. It was very attractive on account of its 
general beauty, but especially on account of the brilliance of its 
hazel-brown eyes. We were further interested to observe that it 
did not defend itself with its hooked bill but with its powerful 
talons. It was identified by an old taxidermist as a young Bald 
Eagle, but the entirely feathered tarsus proclaimed it a Golden 
Eagle beyond doubt, to say nothing of the cowl of golden-brown 


feathers and the fact that the basal two-thirds of the tail was white, 
and the outer one-third was very dark brown. Finally realizing 


that the wing would not heal, and knowing that there must be a 
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great deal of pain from the compound fracture, we chloroformed 

it, and now its mounted skin graces the taxidermy collection of the 

Troy High School. G. C. FISHER. 
Troy, Ohio. ' 


_ AN OVEN-Birp at SEA. August 30, 1906, when the fast French 
steamer La Province, enroute from Havre to New York, was about 
200 miles from Nova Scotia, an Oven-bird (Seiurus aurocapillus) 
flew alongside for quite a while, apparently wanting a place to 
rest but afraid of the many passengers on the decks. The ship’s 
latitude and longitude were 42, 09, 5 N.; 62 17 W. Shortly after 
noon on coming on deck from the dining room I saw the bird and 
watched it for nearly half an hour. It kept within a few yards 
(probably five or ten yards) of the ship. Sometimes it would drop 
back a little, and we wondered if it were not exhausted. A passen- 
ger who was on deck while I was at dinner said that while the 
bird was still alongside he had been watching it for an hour. After 
this I lost sight of it and supposed it was unable to keep up, but 
after an interval of about an hour I saw it again (presumably the 
same bird) and watched it for ten or fifteen minutes. It is quite 
. possible that for a time it was resting somewhere on the ship. 
The weather was fair and there was no apparent reason for its 
flying so far from land. E. L. MOSELEy. 


A Brown CREEPER’S SPIRAL FLIGHT. During the mating season 
one often catches glimpses of love-making among birds. At this 
time the male is frequently seen in playful pursuit of the femalé 
who, by short flights, leads him from limb to limb and tree to tree. 
It was on March 9, 1904, in the valley of Darby Creek, Delaware 
county, Pa., that I saw two Brown Creepers engaged in this game 
of tag. In my experience the Brown Creeper always alights near 
the base of a tree trunk and then works upward, his course being 
a spira] one—he travels round and round as he climbs upward. In 
the pursuit I speak of this same program was carried out, only in- 
stead of climbing. up the trunk the birds would fly up. They 
alighted near each other upon the tree, then number one would 
take wing and fly upward, describing one or-two complete spirals 
about the trunk and again alight upon it with number two follow- 
ing in close pursuit. To travel in a spiral course seemed to be 
such a wel] formed habit that they could not get away from it. It 
was not simply a chance flight, for I saw it repeated again and 
again. CHRESWELL J. HuNT. 


CEDAR WAXWINGS AS SAPSUCKERS. Toward the end of March, 1906, 
a sunny spot along the south wall of Blair Hall was frequented 
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daily by a varying flock of Cedarbirds, sometimes fifty or more, a 
few Bluebirds, several Robins, and a couple of Juncos. The 
abundant ivy berries were the principal attraction. My rooms 
were a little further than across the street from this spot. Directly 
in front of the house were several maples and on one of these two 
or three twigs nearest my windows and a trifle lower were broken 
and dripping. The Waxwings discovered this and several times I 
noticed two of them busy~at these twigs while two or three others 
sat patiently awaiting their turn. A careful examination wita field 
glasses at that close range showed them to be drinking sap. Their 
motions were those of drinking. I could see no small insects 
there, and even if there had been the Waxwings could have cleaned 
them up in a few minutes, but they were busy there for long periods. 
I never saw any of the other species follow the Cedarbird’s ex- 
ample. While my first two Waxwings for the year were seen on 
March 18 out in the country, all that I saw after that date for 
several weeks were in town, the first flock of fifty appearing 
March 30. 
Princeton, N. J. CHARLES H. RoGers. 


NoTES ON CHESTER COUNTY, PENN., Brrps For 1905. King Rail 
(Rallus elegans). A female was captured by some school boys, 
May 4, near Howelville, one mile north of Berwyn. It nad been 
wounded, probably the same day, and not recovered by the hunter. 
The boys discovered it and ran it down. It is possible that it 
might have bred in the locality as the ovaries contained several 
partly developed eggs. 

American Coot (Fulica americana). On November 1, a male was 
found dead near Green Tree, probably having flown against the 
telegraph wires. 

Bartramian Sandpiper (Bartramia longicauda). On the evening 
of August 18, I received an immature female probably of a local 
brood, which was secured the same day in the Chester valley, one 
mile north of this place. Owing to the growing scarcity of this bird 
in this locality it is worthy of mention. FRANK L. BURNS. 

Berwyn, Pa. 


Two MorRE BARN Owt (Strix pratincola) Recorps FOR SENECA 
County, OnIo. On the morning of August 30, a woman came to 


my house to have a Barn Owl mounted which was shot on the 
previous day about five miles north of Tiffin. A few weeks later 
a local photographer showed me a photograph he had taken two 
years ago of a Barn Owl which had been snot at Green Springs 
at the north-eastern end of the county and mounted then and 
there. Being unfamiliar with the name of the bird he asked me 
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for information. These make the fifth and sixth records for this 
county. . Rev. W. F. HENNINGER. 


A BRANT AT THE LEWISTOWN RESERVOIR. On March 29, 1905, a 
Brant was killed at the Lewistown Reservoir, Logan County, Ohio. 
Having no other key except -Chapman‘s Handbook, I identified it as 
Branta bernicla (Linn). But, since Chapman does not describe the 
subspecies, B. b. glaucogastra (Brehm), I am not now sure which . 
it was. It is possible, as Dawson suggests, that it was the latter, 
that is, the White-bellied Brant. G. C. Fisuer. 

MockKINGBIRD (Mimus polyglottos) aT GRINNELL, lowa. One was 
observed from October 29 to November 4, 1906, by Mr. Will Staat 
and others. Prof. H. W. Parker, in American Naturalist, Vol. 5, No. 
3, 1871, records specimens seen June 25, August 4, and October 21, 
at Grinnell. Aside from these I know of no instances of its oc 
currence in central Iowa as far north as 41 44. J. L. SLOANAKER. 


The Dickcissel in Wayne County, Mich. In the Wilson Bulletin No. 
53, December, 1905, I gave an account of Dickcissel here up to the year 
1906. During the latter season I was so fortunate as to again meet with 
the species and found two nests. The territory where these birds were 
found was carefully explored in May, so I feel certain that the male dis- 
covered on June 10, was the first arrival. After that date an occasional 
male was heard singing, but I could not spare the time to investigate, 
being fully occupied with Henslow’s Sparrow and Short-billed Marsh 
Wren. The first female Dickcissel was noted on June 24. It was not 
until July 29 that I could give the species proper atention. Two pairs 
were located, one on Private Claim 618, village of Grosse Pointe Farms, 
and the other on P. C. 404, Grosse Pointe Township. The female of the 
latter pair was watched to her nest, which was placed about six inches 
above the ground in a thick tangle of grape vines at the base of a dead 
apple-tree in an abandoned orchard, and it contained three young, which 
were gone August 5. I succeeded in locating three more pairs and found 
a nest containing three eggs. This nest was in a hawthorn bush two feet 
from the ground, and was well concealed by thick weeds. One of the eggs 
was about to hatch, and the remaining two were addled. My next visit 
was on September 3, but the birds had disappeared. J. CLAmRE Woop. 


Catharista atrata, Black Vulture, in Harrison County, Ohio. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Harry B. McConnell, of Cadiz, who made the 
identification, I learn of the occurrence of the Black Vulture five miles 
north of Cadiz. The bird was shot on December 17, 1906, by Homer 
Moyer, who mistook it for a hawk. The bird was only winged, but so 
strenuously resisted being taken alive that it was shot a second time and 
killed. The specimen reached me more than a week later, but was then 
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in an impossible condition. The wings were saved after identification 
had been made certain. This is the farthest north that this species has 
been taken in Ohio. A resume of the Ohio occurrences may prove of 
interest. 

Audubon was the first to record it in 1840, Birds of America, p. 17, for 
the region of Cincinnati. This record was quoted by Kirkpatrick, Brewer, 
Wheaton, and Coues, but the next record was made by Dr. Frank 
Langdon in Bulletin of the Nuttal Ornithological Club, Vol. 2, p. 109, 
1899. Dr. Langdon saw three birds feeding upon carrion near Madison- 
ville, one of which he wounded and was afterward probably captured by 
Edwin Leonard on January 1, 1877. Dr. Langdon saw the birds on De- 
cember 20, 1876. Mr. R. W. Smith recorded a pair near Lebanon, 
December, 1883. This record, together with the statement that it is now 
a regular summer resident in Warren county along the Little Miami and 
Caesar’s Creek hills, was published in the Journal of the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History, July, 1891, p. 113. Mr. Oliver Davie took 
a specimen four miles north of Reynoldsburg on February 6, 1895. It is 
curious that the northward occurrences are all during the winter 
months. LYNDs JONES. 


Ring-billed Gull, Larus delawarensis, in Central Ohio. In the taxi- 
dermy rooms of Mr. Thos. M. Earl, of Columbus, I found two specimens 
of this species. They are now in the Oberlin College collection. One is 
full plumage, and was shot by a hunter on the Licking Reservoir on 
April 15, 1906; the other is an immature bird, and was shot at the 
same place on October 15, 1906. Another bird was shot on the 
latter date and is now in a local collection in Columbus. There are sc 
few recent records of this species in Ohio and Michigan that I was led 
to question earlier records of their commonness on Lake Erie. Certainly 
in my experience the species has been all but unknown in Ohio. 

, LyNpDs JONES. 











